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Memorabilia. 


NORWAY and Denmark are at present 





engaged in a dispute about rights over | 


Greenland. Professor John Skeie, of Oslo, 
has set forth the cause for Norway in an 
interesting little book entitled Greenland, 
published by Messrs. Dent. On the dispute, 
“N. and Q.’ can have nothing to say, but— 
after mentioning that there is interesting 
historical detail to be gleaned from the book— 
we may offer our readers some particulars 
concerning the sealing in East Greenland. 
From the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury till the end of the nineteenth, sealing 
had been carried on by expeditions sent in 
large ships from several countries, England, 
Holland, Scotland and Germany being the 
chief of them. But these worked only for a 
few months in the year and, the stock of 
seals diminishing, were at last withdrawn 
as unremunerative. Then the men of Sunn- 
more bethought them of a better method ; they 
equipped smaller boats, cheaper both to build 
and to work, and used them all the year 
round, and so have once more made sealing 
lucrative. In 1898 three of these Sunnmére 
ships sailed (each of 40 tons with a crew of 
ten men) ; the catch was 1,000 seals per ship. 
In 1899 a like ship was added, and the catch 
was the same, as it was also in 1900. The 
following year the catch was smaller and there 
was one wreck ; but in 1902 the catch mounted 
to 1,200 seals per ship. The number of ves- 
sels increased by leaps and bounds up to 1918, 
when seventy-four, all steamers or motor- 
boats, brought in about 1,100 seals per vessel. 
This represents only the activity of Sunn- 
more. To the lover of wild life such activity 
cannot be wholly pleasing to consider, but the 
energy displayed by these fishermen and peas- 
ants and the rapidity with which they have 


developed the industry and adopted modern | 


machinery are certainly impressive. 


E have several times noted the successive 
appearance of volumes of the Collected 
| Essays of Robert Bridges printed in the 
phonetic type with which he was experiment- 
| ing, Yet another of these is now before us, con- 
| taining essays on Dante in English Litera- 
| ture; on the Poems of Emily Bronté; and 
| on Dryden on Milton — and with it comes a 
slip from the Secretary of the Society for 
Pure English (c/o the Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford) inviting expressions of opinion con- 
cerning the phonetic type on the part of 
readers. ‘‘If a substantial support,’ it is 
stated, ‘‘is assured, the series will be con- 
tinued in phonetic type; otherwise the com- 
| mon alphabet will be used, with either ordin- 
_ary spelling or else with such slight modi- 
| fications as the author adopted in his ‘ Tes- 
tament of Beauty.’’’ Letters should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary as above, and, while 
we cannot but regard with respect the labours 
undertaken by the aged poet in the cause of 
better spelling, and the zeal which animated 
them, we confess we shall be surprised if we 
learn that many in support of this par- 
ticular scheme are received. A large mea- 
sure of comfort and speed both in reading 
and writing surely depends on the literals re- 
quiring but a minimum of attention to be 
focussed on them; the literals of Bridges’s 
| phonetic type, by their number and the 
| ingenious principles on which they are used, 
force themselves into the forefront of the 
mind. Moreover, their delicate adjustment 
to pronunciation— since pronunciation is 
highly variable — provides puzzles more com- 
plicated than those which it is sought to re- 
move. 


WE have received from Karachi (Bharat 
Publishing House) a volume of: transla- 
tions from Persian poets into English, by 
Principal N. V. Thadani. This includes a 
new rendering of some of the ‘ Rubaiyyat’ 
of Omar Khayyam. We quote three or four 
of the stanzas which everyone knows by heart 
in Fitzgerald’s version :— 
Behold, in this old Caravanserai, 
Where Night and Day embrace each other’s 


eye, 
A hundred Jamsheds held their feast and 
passed ; 
A hundred Naushirvans in slumber lie. 


And in this dome where Bahram held his 


sway, 
The deer and lion take their ease to-day; 
And he who chased the wild ass to the dust, 
Is dust himself where once the creature lay. 
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{ saw a Potter with his pots of clay; 
And some were silent, some did smile and 
fay, 

Breathing their secret low into my ear— 
“Who is the Potter, who the pots to-day!” 

O’er one his foot the careless Potter laid,— 

“Tread softly o’er our bones,” it sighed 

and sail; 
“It is the dust of Jamshed and Ka’oos! 

Ah! who will smile when thou art here 

displayed?” 

Examples are given from the work of a 
dozen or so of poets, beginning with Fir- 
dausi and ending with Zeb-un-nissa, daugh- 
ter of Aurangzebe. 
very skilful, musical even. 
ally ‘The Lord of Life,’ 
\ JE have received a copy of the first num- 

ber of Medium .2vum, the journal of 
the new Society for the Study of Mediaeval 
Language and Literature, which was foun- 
‘ded last February in Oxford. The object of 
the Society is encouragement of research in 
mediaeval languages and literature, and pub- 
lication of the results of such research. The 
journal, which this year is published in 
May, September and December, will, it is 
proposed, thereafter be published in Febru- 
ary, June, and September. This first num- 
ber leads off with Mr. B. H. Summer’s 
‘Dante and the regnum italicum’—an ex- 
amination of Francesco Ercole’s view of 
Dante’s Italian politics. ‘Late Old English 
Rune-Names,’ by Mr. C. L. Wrenn, is largely 
a discussion of MS 17 at St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Miss Kathieen Chesney deals with 
two MSS. of Christine de Pisan, of which 
the more interesting is one of those given to 
the Bodleian by Archbishop Laud—a copy, 
it seems likely, made for Sir John Fastolf 
from the presentation copy given by the 
poetess to the Duc de Berri. Miss Dorothy 
Everett gives us a new collation of the Elles- 
mere MS. of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ which, 
out of work upon rotographs, brings to light 
yet more errors in Furnivall’s edition. In 
the last article Mr. F. S. Shears gives us 
observations on the language of Froissart: 
there follows a good group of reviews. The 
promoters of the journal are much to be con- 
gratulated on this first number. 


We liked especi- 
from Jami. 


UR readers may like to make note of an 
account of John Rowell from the pen of 
our valued correspondent, Mr. AMBROSE 
Heat, which appeared in the Bucks Free 
Press of June 10 of this year. John Rowell 
was a plumber and glazier of High Wycombe 
in the eighteenth century. He started his 
business there, as a man of twenty-one, about 


Much of the work is | 


1715. By 1732 he had so developed the artis- 
tic side of his work as a glazier that he had 
to his credit stained glass windows at 
Apthorpe, and Newnham and Hambledon, 
as well as various pieces of heraldic glass, 
He claimed to have _ re-discovered “‘ the 
Antient Art of Staining of Glass,’’ and 
though Horace Walpole tells us that ‘‘ Row- 
ell’s colours soon vanished,’’ he did, it ap- 
pears, towards the end of his life, find out a 
very ‘‘ durable and beautiful red.’’ He had 
planned to transfer his business to his son, 
and the beautiful red would no doubt have 
been transmitted with it, but the son died 
first, and when John Rowell himself died at 
Reading, his special methods for the stain- 
ing of glass disappeared with him. His 
work is to be found in several counties, and 
there survives also an attractive trade-card, 
of which the paper gives an_ illustration, 
where Rowell’s other avocation of plumber is 
advertised by pumps and fountains. There 
is no memorial of him in High Wycombe. 
Perhaps Mr. Heat’s account of him—contain- 
ing many more particulars than we have 
space to give—may incite some local patriot 
to provide one. 
READERS interested in family history 
will naturally like to have note of work 
in their subject to be found in out-of-the-way 
places, and if it comes to them under a name 
familiar to our columns, so much the better. 
An example is ‘ A Lancaster Literary Fam- 
ily,’ by Mr. T. Cann Hucues, one of our 
very oldest correspondents—if by now he is 
not actually our doyen. The family in ques- 
tion is that of Binns, in the succession of 
whom, as here given, the first and most con- 
siderable member is Dr. Jonathan Binns, who 
practised in Liverpool from 1781 to 1798, 
with very conspicuous success, and then gave 
up his medical work—honourable and lucra- 
tive as it was—to become the honorary super- 
intendent of Ackworth School. He and 
Rathbone share the honour of being the only 
two Liverpool men numbered among_ the 
original members of the Society for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave Trade. His son, also 
Jonathan Binns, was remarkable for various 
public work; and for his interest in agricul- 
ture, manifested especially by his important 
investigations on grasses. His one survivor. 


out of six children, Rachel, noted for 
her good looks, never married. She col- 


laborated in a book on the life and letters 
of Mrs. Ellis, the writer who is just now, 
as we have had occasion to know, the sub- 
ject of research in America. The Binns 
family belonged to the Society of Friends. 
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Literary and Historica 
Notes. 
IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


DecaMAR (DELAMERE) OF Co. WESTMEATH. 
(See ante p. 21. 





— RING now back to James Delamere 
of Rath and Dira, who was attainted in 
1641, I have not been able to trace his 
parentage, nor in fact to find anything 
further about him. According to D’ Alton, 
he was the father of the Rev. Francis Dela- 
mere of Multyfarnham (his second son), 
who was born about 1690, that is forty-nine 


years after James was attainted, and as he | 


(James) would probably be not less than 
about thirty years of age in 1641, it woula 
make him about seventy-nine when his second 
son was born, which is very improbable. This 
James of Rath has evidently been confused 
with another James Delamere who was of 
Killeen-a-bough. I cannot, however, trace his 
parentage, nor his ancestry; his pedigree is 
as follows :— 

James Delamere of Killeen-a-bough, Co. 
Westmeath, born 1664, died — Aug. 1735, 
aged seventy years; he married — dau. of — 
and had issue: 

(1) Rev. Francis Delamere, born about 
1690, was educated at the University of 
Seguenza in Castile, Spain, where he 
studied and was in 1724, He became a 
Franciscan friar in the Abbey of Multyfarn- 
ham, and was afterwards 
Order there about the middle of the 
eighteenth century. He died at the Old 
House, Killeen-a-bough, in 1754, and was 
buried in the Abbey. He left a large num- 
ber of books, principally polemical, which 
remained at the Old House after his death 
until Peter Delamere (his grand-nephew) 
removed to Ballinderra, when they were 
sent to the Abbey Convent, where they still 
were about 1878, with his autograph in 
almost all of them. 

(2) Walter Delamere, styled of Killeen-a- 
bough, was born in 1705, and died May 1740, 
aged thirty-five. He married Elinor, great- 
granddaughter of Denis O’Hogan, of a very 
ancient Sept in Tipperary, that gave four 
Bishops to the Irish Church and several 
gallant adherents to the Stuart cause, and 
had issue:—Garrett or Gerald Delamere of 
Killeen-a-bough, now called Killeenagroagh, 
born 1729, died August 1797, aged sixty-eight. 


Rector of the ! 


| He married Julia, dau. of Patrick O’Reilly 
| of Mullaghown, Kilgoogay, and by her had 
| three sons and four daughters :— 

I. Peter Delamere, the eldest son, mar- 
ried first, about 1801, a Miss Eivers, sister 
of William Eivers of Willyfield, near Bally- 
nacarregy, Co. Westmeath. She died about 
a year after the birth of a son, Gerald 
Delamere who went to America and died 
there unmarried. And secondly, in 1807, 
Mary, eldest dau. of Patrick Murray, by 
his wife Margaret Pilsworth of Lackenwood 
in Co. Westmeath. Mary died 1 Feb. 1857, 
aged seventy-one, and was buried with her 
mother in the Abbey Church. Peter Delamere, 
who was styled of Culleendarragh, now Kil- 
leen, died 1 Nov. 1843, aged sixty-eight, and 
was buried in Multyfarnham Abbey, leaving 
issue by his second wife Mary Murray :— 

(Ia) John Delamere of Lakeview, Co. 
Westmeath. He died there unmarried 11 Aug. 
1875, and was buried in the Abbey. 
He was a Justice of the Peace and Magis- 
trate for the County, and Chairman of the 
Multyfarnham Petty Sessions for many 
years, and was esteemed and respected by 
all, rich and poor alike. 

(Ila) Patrick Murray Delamere. He en- 
tered the service of Her Most Catholic 
Majesty of Spain in 1835, under Lieut.-Gen. 
De Lacy Evans. He was at Arlaban, near Vit- 
toria in the December of that year, and was 

| present on May 5, 1836, when the sieve 
of San Sebastian was raised, on which 
occasion General Evans by virtue of an’ 
authority from her said Majesty of Spain, 
conferred upon him (then a Lieutenant of 
the 6th Regiment) the Royal Military 
Order of St. Ferdinand of the First Class, 
for meritorious conduct generally, and par- 
| ticularly for gallantry in the attack upon 
the enemy’s lines in front of San Sebastian 
on that day. In 1837 he was present in the 
whole campaign, and especially at the fall 
of the fortresses of Irun and Fontarabia, 
and also at the action and retreat from 
Andoain. His gallant conduct won the 
warm approval of General Leopold O’Don- 
nell, who placed him on his staff, ‘on 
account of his decided valour and his apti- 
tude for the arduous duties of Staff employ 
on campaign.’”’ In 1838 and 1839 he served 
in the Army of the North, and at Sesma; 
and proceeding with General O’Donnell to 
join the Army of the Centre, he took part 
| at Lucena and subsequent operations. In 
| 1840 he was present at the siege of Aliaga 
| and Salva, and the campaign and battle of 
' La Cenia, which concluded the Civil War. 
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In 1841 he did staff duty with General 
Soane; as he did in 1842 with the Army of 
Occupation of the mountain district of 
Catalonia, to repel a Carlist rising. In 1843 
he was named to the staff of Baron de Meer, 
and actively engaged in suppressing the 
rising then attempted in support of a 
‘*General Junta ’’ during the minority of 
the Queen; he continued on staff duty in 
Catalonia in 1844 and 1845. In 1846 he was 
ordered to Madrid by the Minister of War, 
to frame reports on a new organisation of 
the Infantry. In the ensuing year, he was 
employed on the staff of the Marquess del 


Duero, who had entered Portugal to put | 


down insurrectionary movements. In 1848 he 
was attached to the staff of the Army of Anda- 
lusia, on which he continued during the next 
year. In 1850 he was ordered to the 
Philippine Islands, where he had the direc- 


tion of a successful expedition against a for- | 


horde of pirates in the Sooloo- 
During the five follow- 


midable 
Indian Archipelago. 


ing years and a great part of 1856 he con- | 


tined to serve in the Philippines. He was 


five times wounded in battle, and, besides | 


bearing the Cross of St. Ferdinand, was a 
Commander of the Order of Isabel the 
Catholic, and won four medals for dis- 
tinguished conduct. He ranked as a Colonel 
of Cavalry employed on the staff. 


mand of the troops there, with the local 
rank of a Major-General, and was buried 
there. A monument to his memory is in 
Multyfarnham Abbey. He married Elisea 
Vinyals y Barges, dau. of Madame O’Don- 
nell (by a former marriage) then the wife of 
Marshall Leopold O’ Donnell (of the Princely 
House of Tyrconnell), late Minister of War, 
and by her had a son, Leopold Peter 


Delamere, who entered the Spanish Service | 


and was a Colonel on the staff of the 
General Marshal Martinez Campos, com- 
manding the Spanish Army in the Island 
of Cuba, engaged in the suppression of the 
Creole Rebellion in that Island, and died 


there of yellow fever on 12 Jan., 1878,un- | 


married and intestate. - 
(IIIa) Walter Peter Delamere, of Killeen, 


died 23 Oct. 1874, and is buried in Multy- | 
farnham Abbey, where there is a monument | 


to his memory. He married in 1861 Eleanor, 


only dau. of Mark Kelly of Temple Horse- | 
leap, Co. Westmeath, by his wife Bridget | 


Strang, dau. of William Strang, Esq., of 
Meldrunn, Co. Tipperary, and his wife 
Mary Meade, dau. of Walter Meade, Esq., 
and a niece of Sir George Gould of Cork. 


He died | 
in Porto Rico, 19 Aug. 1860, whilst in com- | 


Mark Kelly was son of Denis Kelly and 
Mary Donellan his wife, who was a dau. of 
Charles Donnellan of Jones Lake, Co. West- 
meath, and Bally-Donnellan, Co. Galway. 
Walter Peter Delamere had issue by 
Eleanor Kelly :— 


(i) Fitzherbert Delamere, of Rathgor- 
van or Tananshock, Co. Westmeath, who 
married Madeleine, dau. of William 
McDonnell of Limerick, and had issue :— 
(a) William Delamere, who married 
Helen, dau. of Henry O’Donell (of the 
family of O’Donell of Newport) by his wife 
Helen Croft, of the family of Croft of 
Croft Castle, Hereford. (b) — Delamere. 


(ii) Mark Delamere, of Killeen,! and 
six daughters: Mary, LEleunor, Mar- 
garet, Josephine, Julia, and Kate. 


(4) Peter Herbert Delamere, was a Lieu- 
tenant in Her Majesty’s 21st Regiment of 
Foot (Royal North British Fusiliers), and 
served with his regiment during the war in 
the Crimea, the campaign of 1855, the 
siege and fall of Sebastopol, the expedition 
to Kenburne, the bombardment (for two 
| days) and capture of that fortress, and the 
| enemy’s strong fort and earthworks on the 
| Siewan of the Dnieper, Southern Russia. He 
obtained the silver medal and clasp for 
Sebastopol (vide Hart’s ‘British Army List, 
| 1856,’ published by the authority of the 
| Horse Guards) together with the Turkish 
| medal. He also served under Brigadier- 
| General Harley in the Honduras Expedition, 
| 1867, and was mentioned in the dispatches. 
| Later he was appointed Stipendiary Magis- 

trate and Justice of the Peace for the Island 
| of \Barbadoes; and he lived at Grassfield 
| there. He died in Barbadoes on 11 

Oct., 18... Captain Peter Herbert Dela- 
| mere was twice married. His first wife was 
| Ellen Adelaide, eldest dau. of David Don- 
nelly of Cabra House, near Dublin; she died 
in 1852, having had issue :— 

(i) Charles Delamere, d. infans. 

(ii) Julia Mary Delamere, who married 
Walter Roberts, Lieut. and Adjutant of 
H.M. 66th Regt. of Foot, son of General 
H. Roberts, of Lee Park, Blackheath, and 
East India U.S. Club, St. James’ Square, 
London, late of the Old East India Co.'s 
service, and has one dau., Lily Roberts. 
Captain ? H. Delamere married secondly, in 

1861, Susan Beckles (Sue); dau. of the late 





| 
| 1, Arms:—GQGules, a fess, azure, between two 
| lions passant, argent. Crest:—A demi-lion 
| rampant, argent. Motto:—Inconcussa_ virtus. 
! Seat :—Killeen Lodge, Co, Westmeath. 
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David Martindale Esq., and Martha Git- 


tins, his wife, of Grassfield, in the Island 
of Barbadoes, West Indies, and had issue :— 
1. Percy Herbert Delamere; 2. Edwynne 
Louis Delamere; 3 Constance Marian Dela- 
mere; 4. Geraldine Mabelle Delamere. 

V. Nicholas Herbert Delamere, married 
Jane (Jeanie), relict of Alfred Hoffenden, 
who served in the Army, 8th Hussars, and 
of Langford, East Yorkshire. No issue. 

VI. “Margaret Delamere, a Sister of Char- 
ity, St. Patrick’s, Cork. 


| 
| 





‘VII. Maria Delamere, d. infans. 
VIII. Julia Mary Delamere, a Sister of | 
Charity. Died. 4 Sept., 1877, at Stanhope 


Street Convent, Dublin, 
Donnybrook Convent Cemetery, near Dublin. 

2. Walter Delamere, died young. 

3. Gerald Delamere, of Melahan Lodge, 
King’s Co., married Margaret Munhall, of 
the ancient family of Munhall of Geashill, 
in King’s Co., and by her had issue :— 

(1a) Gerald Delamere, d. 12 Jan., 1877, and 
was buried in the Abbey, Multyfarnham. He 
married Mary Anne Conroy, of Killeigh, and 
had issue :— 

(i) Herbert Delamere, of Rahenberg 
House, King’s Co. He sold his interest 
in Rahenberg, and emigrated to Texas. 

(11) Martha Delamere. 

(ili) Margaret Delamere. 

(2a) 
han Lodge, unmarried. 

(3a) Walter Delamere, of Killeen Cot- 
tage, Co. Westmeath, married Kate Lough- 
nan, of Dublin, and died without issue. 

(4a) Edward Delamere, living at Mobile, 
U.S.A., married Kate, dau. of Dr. Bird, 
formerly of Dublin; she died ante 1878, 
without issue, 


(5a) Alicia Delamere, married Robert 
Whyte, of Robertstown, Co. Kildare, and 
had issue:—1. Joseph Whyte, of View 
Mount, Co. Kildare, who married — Egg- 
shaw, and has issue. 2. Mary Whyte, who 
married Andrew Connolly, of Cleenagh 
House, Tullamore. A Grand Juror, and 


J.P. for the King’s Co., 
sons and two daughters, 

(6a) Maria Delamere, died, a nun, 
1871, in Kells Convent. 

(7a) Margaret Delamere, died, a nun, in 
1867, in Tullamore Convent. 

4. Mary Delamere, married John Mahon, 
of Ballinakill, near Multyfarnham, who died 
1837, and was buried in the Old Abbey, and 
rs issue, three sons and five or six daugh- 
ers, 

5. Eleanor Delamere, 


and has issue, five 


April, 


married William 





Nicholas Delamere, living at Mela- | 


and was buried at | 


Blackhall, of Clongriffin, Co. Meath, and 
had issue :— 

(a) Gerald Blackhall, who served as an 
Officer of Infantry in the English Army. 

(b). William Blackhall, of Parlament 
Street, Dublin, who died in 1820, aged 55 
years, and was buried in the Abbey of Mul- 
tyfarnham. He married Mary Gibson, a 
relation of the Gibsons of Stonehall, Co. 
Westmeath, and had issue a dau., Jane 
Blackhall, who married Hugh Tarpey, Lord 
| Mayor of. Dublin, in 1877 and 1878. 

(c) Peter Blackhall. 

(d) Thomas Blackhall. 

(e) John Blackhall, an officer in the Army. 

(f) Julia Blackhall , married David Don- 
nelly, of Cabra House, near Dublin; they 


both died ante 1878, having had issue :— 








(i) John Donnelly, died young. 

(ii) David Donnelly, married and had a 
large family. 

(iii) Ellen Adelaide Donnelly, died 
1852, married Peter Herbert Delamere as 
his first wife, and had issue, see ante. 

(iv) Joseph Donnelly, married and had 
a large family 

(v) Nancy Donnelly, who married first 
— Butler, Esq., of Dublin, and secondly 
Dr. Nugent. She died about 1878, leav- 
ing no issue. 

(vi) Elizabeth Donnelly. 

(vii) Mary Donnelly. 

6. Rose Delamere, who married Thomas 
Curren, of Mullingar, and had issue, Thomas 
Curren, a M.D., who died unmarried in 
1872 in Mullingar, and was buried at Cul- 
len Old Churchyard, near that town. 

7. Margaret Delamere, married Joseph 
Mulligan, of Multyfarnham, son of —— 
Mulligan (d. 1774), and his Wife, Catherine 


McDoran, who died 1834, aged a hundred 
and four years, and in the’ sixtieth year 
of her widowhood. Monument in 
Multyfarnham Abbey. Margaret and 
Joseph Mulligan had issue :— 

(a) John Mulligan, who went to 


America, married, and died there, leaving 
a son, Dr. Mulligan. 

(b) Bernard Mulligan, of the Old Mill 
House, Multyfarnham, married Mary 
Martin, eldest dau. of Philip Martin, of 
Hall Town, Co. Meath, by his wife 
Murray, sister of Nicholas Murray of Cul- 
lenhugh and Galmoylestown, Co. West- 
meath, and had issue, a son, Joseph Mul- 
ligan, b. 1835 and d. 1840. His mother, 
Mary Mulligan, d. 1863. Monument in 
Multyfarnham Abbe bey. 

HENRY FITZGERALD REYNOLDS. 
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THE SURREY THEATRE. 


T is announced that the Surrey Theatre in 


Blackfriars Road, so long the home of what | 


used to be called ‘‘ transpontine melodrama,”’ 
is shortly to be sold by auction. 
it has long stood empty and that it 1s un- 
likely, looking at its situation, ever again 
to be used as a theatre, the probabilities of 
demolition are considerable. It seems desir- 
able, therefore, to place on 


was in the market. 


Not many of the existing London play- | 
houses have a longer or more interesting his- | 
In the annals of the stage it stands | 


tory. 
out as the place of origin of the ‘‘ equestrian 
drama ’’; for it is now established that the 


a 


credit for that long popular innovation rests | 
with the old Surrey Theatre, and that Ast- | 


ley’s merely imitated an achieved success. 


In fact, its first name was “‘ The Royal | 


Circus,’ and Charles Dibdin has himself 
told us the circumstances under which, in 
partnership with Hughes, the ‘‘ strong 
man,”’ 
fifteen thousand pounds, in 1782. 
was to make horsemanship ‘“‘ an object of the 


public consequence”? by uniting the ‘‘ busi- | 
He suc- | 


’ 


ness’’ of the stage and the ring. 


ceeded so well that, when the magistrates 


endeavoured to close the place because it had | 
no licence, his friends raised a tumult which | 


was only appeased by reading the Riot Act 
from the stage. 
This difficulty was no sooner surmounted 


than the death of Colonel West, the prin- | 
Dib- | 


cipal proprietor, caused fresh trouble. 
din was sent to the King’s Bench by his 


creditors, and the place was managed in suc- | 


cession by Grimaldi, grandfather of the 
famous clown, and by Delphini. The first 


twenty years of the enterprise were not very | 


profitable, despite real stag hunts and “ topi- 
cal’’ tableaux of the death of Wolfe and 
the destruction of the Bastille. Performing 
dogs were more popular, and when the vil- 
lain of the piece had the life shaken out of 


him by the blameless hero’s canine friend, | 
the audience went into ecstasies of satisfied | 


virtue. The Royal Circus had only to wait 
until the turn of the century for destruction 


by fire, and, not long after it rose from its | 


ashes, the great Elliston altered it into a 
theatre, at a rental of £2,200 a year, and at 
the same time gave it a new name. ‘‘’Twas 
called the Circus then, but now the Surrey,’’ 
as the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ have 
put on record. 


Seeing that | 


record a_ few | 
notes, strung together when last the Surrey | 


he built and opened it, at a cost of | 
His idea | 


| Elliston tried the legitimate drama in St. 
| George’s Fields, but was compelled by the 
| stringent provisions of the Act which sought 
to give the Patent Theatres a monopoly of 
Shakespeare, to convert ‘Macbeth’ into a 
| ballet, and to give the most tragic speeches 
| in ‘Othello’ a musical accompaniment. 
| After a time his place was taken by Tom 
| Dibdin, but the end of seven years’ work was 
| bankruptcy. Some of his successors made 
desperate efforts to pay the heavy rental — 
which ruined most of them — by playing sen- 
sational melodramas introducing the gig in 
which Thurtell, Mr. Weare’s murderer, had 
driven his victim to his death. Elliston re- 
turned towards the end of the twenties of 
last century, and was lucky enough to make 
the greatest hit in the history of the Surrey. 
He produced ‘ Black-Eyed Susan,’ which was 
so successful that T. P. Cooke had to hurry 
| away from the Blackfriars Road every night 
to play it as an after-piece at Covent Gar- 
| den. Actor and manager pocketed thou- 
sands, but Douglas Jerrold, who was merely 
| the author of the piece, received only £70 as 
his share of the profits. 

Osbaldstone, the next manager of the Sur- 
| rey, was even more in luck’s way, for he 


made £80,000 by a forgotten drama, 
in which four scenes were played simul- 
taneously. Bunn, E. S. Smith, and Cres- 


wick were all associated at one time or 
another with the house, which was burned 
| for the second time in 1865. Rebuilt in a 
| greatly improved shape, it entered upon that 
modern stage of its existence in which Mr. 
George Conquest achieved so many successes. 
For a time the theatre was occupied on Sun- 
days by ‘‘ Revivalist’’ services which drew 
large congregations. 


B. M. C. 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS’ MACE. 
T has been a little difficult hitherto to re- 


concile the figures given, in various 
places, of the weight of this mace. In the 


hope of arriving at a definite result, I ob- 
tained the kind permission of the Serjeant- 
at-Arms, Admiral Sir Colin Keppel, to 
| weigh the mace, as it is in use daily; any 
attempt to dismember it would be hazardous, 
and could only be undertaken by expert gold- 
smiths; this, the only finally satisfactory 
step, must await some accident that will 
make repairs necessary on such a scale as 
will require the mace to be separated into 
its component parts. The figures which have 
| to be compared as are follows :— 
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(who for over half-a-century have repaired 
and re-gilded the mace when necessary) in 
or before 1901. Further repairs have been 
carried out since then. 


Official weight, 2280z. 14dwt. (Troy). | without staff can be ascertained from the 


Jewel House ‘‘ Day’’ books. These records, 


| however, contain only two specific references 


i: 

2. Marked weight, 25loz. 2dwt. 2gr. 
(? Troy). 

3. Actual weight, 2580z. l6dwt. (Troy). 

1. Was recorded by Messrs. Gace | 


2. This may be assumed to be Troy. It 


was most probably stamped on by the maker 
or by the Officers of the Jewel House; it is 
most unlikely that either the goldsmith or 
the officials would stamp any except the 
proper measure, 

3. This was found by weighing the mace 
as it stands and converting the ascertained 
17lb. 120z. (Av.) to Troy ounces. 

Messrs. Garrard pointed out to me the 
fact that 2280z. (T.) equal 25loz. (A.). It 
was tempting to jump to the obvious but 
unsafe conclusion. The precaution of taking 
the weight to-day shows how unwise such a 
deduction would have been. There remain 


the problems of (a) the differences of 23}0z. | 


between 1 and 2, and of 300z. between 1 and 
3; and (b) the difference of 730z. between 2 
and 3. 

As regards (a), it must be remembered 
that the shaft contains a wooden core. No. 
1 must give the weight of the silver only; 
no. 2 must include the staff. In the eigh- 
teenth-century records of the Jewel Office, the 
two weights are constantly given (almost cer- 
tainly in both cases Troy measure). From 
these entries it appears that a staff weighed 
from 22 to 260z. ‘The exact figure would be 
affected by the nature of the wood and its 
age, as well as by its thickness and length. 
The average 240z. (T.) is equal to 26}0z. 
(Av.). These figures are near enough to sup- 
port the explanation given. 

As to (b), this small difference may be 
accounted for by repairs recurrent during 
two-and-a-half centuries. Any mace traced 
through the vicissitudes of such a_ period 
might (and, as we know, did) gain or lose 


as much as twice this amount by any given | 
| English surnames. 


repair. Even if it were possible now to re- 
move the staff and weigh it and the metal 
separately, it is not likely that we should 
get anything more definite than the facts I 
have set out. There is no means of knowing 
whether, or when, a new staff may have been 
inserted, introducing possible variation of 
weight. 

To conclude, I ought to note that of most 
of the royal maces, the weights with and 


| £80, 


| to the present House of Commons mace, and 
in neither case is that useful information 


given, aes 
HE REV. ROBERT NORTON (1726- 
1756), RECTOR OF SOUTHWICK, 
SUSSEX. — Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigi- 
enses’ has: Norton, Robert. Adm. pens 
(age 18) at Peterhouse, June 29, 1744. 
Of Sussex. School, Charterhouse. Matric. 
1744; scholar, 1744; B.A., 1747-8; M.A., 


1755. R. of Southwick and Hangleton, Sus- 
sex, 1751. Died 1756. (T. A. Walker). At 
the British Museum, ‘ English Private Let- 
ters after 1600’ (32, 724, f. 370), is a letter 
from Robert Norton, dated Chichester, 16 
June, 1751, to the Duke of Newcastle, thank- 
ing his Grace for the favour lately done his 
son in recommending him to the Lord Chan- 


cellor for the living of ‘‘ Southweek.’’? Thus 
his parentage is established. 
R. BryecHam ADAMs. 


\ ASTER SCOURER, 1801.—In Mr. H. R. 
“1t Moulton’s very exhaustive Catalogue of 
deeds, etc., 1930, appears: 

2 March, 1801, London. Certificate admitting 


Ferninando Collins into the place of “secon 
master scourer of His Majesty’s Kitchen 
vacant by the decease of John Lukes. Signa- 


ture Leicester. 

In my list of the Household of George IV, 
only two Scowerers are given in the Lord 
Steward’s Department, 1824, and the above 
F. Collins is not one of them. In 1778 there 
were two Master Scowerers, each receiving 
and six Assistant Scowerers, each re- 


ceiving £30 yearly. Hersert Sovuruam. 
FRENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH 
NOMENCLATURE (See also ante p. 
27, ‘ Christian Names in Anglo-Saxon Coun- 


| ties ’).—A writer in L’Intermédiaire of June 


15, explains to his countrymen that the rea- 


| son for the English custom of giving a child 


two Christian names lies in the paucity of 
The second Christian 
name, of which only the initial is commonly 


used, serves, he says, to distinguish, say, 
‘““M. Edward W(illiam) Smith de M. 
Edward J(ohn) Smith.’’ Curiously, a main 


reason for multiplication of Christian names 
—the desire to link the child with some 


| friend or relation or distinguished person, or 
| even a place holding beloved associations— 


has not been mentioned. F. E.R. 
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ONS MULICARNUS. — William Wall, | 
S.T.P., a former Minorite, afterwards | 


Prebendary of the first stall of the cathe- 
dral church in Chester per fundationem in 
August, 1541, till his death in 1574 at an 
advanced age (J. H. E. Bennett, ‘ The Grey 
Friars of Chester,’ pp. 51-4, repr. from 
Chester Archaeol. Society’s Journal, xxiv, 
pt. i; The Cheshire Sheaf, 3 S. iv. 67, xxv. 
56), was buried beneath a large glass window 
over the west door of the cathedral. 
ing to his epitaph, formerly in this window 
and copied in Harleian MS. 2115, fol. 44, 


he was the son of William Wall, a poor | 
hermit, who, after the death of his wife, be- | 


took himself to the solitude ‘‘ Montis Muli- 
carni,’’ where he led a solitary life of prayer, 
fasting and contemplation (Bennett, op. cit., 
p. 51, note 139; The Cheshire Sheaf, 3 S. 
xviii. 91, citing Ormerod, i. 298 n.). The 
hermit’s name may have been miscopied in 
the MS., for, according to Mr. Bennett, the 
Prebendary was a son of John Walls, of 
Helsby, Co. Chester, by his wife, Elizabeth, 
a daughter of Richard Worrall, mayor of 
Chester in 1508, but where was Mons Muli- 


carnus ? 
i As 


A SILVER BOX INSCRIPTION.—I pos- 


sess a small silver box on which the fol- | 


lowing words are engraved :— 

*‘PIR VENT VENIR UN VIENT DUN.” 

I should much like to know where they 
originate and what they mean. 


Cams Oe 


YREES OUT OF SPEARS. — In Turpin’s 
‘Chronicle ’ we read the legend of Charle- 
magne’s warriors driving their spears into the 
earth; during the night the spears become 
green trees and form a wood. 

Are there known other instances of legends 
telling of woods sprung out of 
spears ? 

Otto F. BaBier. 


NOVELS OF 1760-1825.—1I should be grate- | 
f 


ul to any of your readers who 
could tell me of public or private libraries 
having any considerable collections of novels 
belonging to the period 1760 to 1825, or who 
know of any circulating libraries still exist- 
ing which were established in the eighteenth 
century. 
I am especially interested in the publica- 
tions of William Lane and the Minerva 


Accord- | 


an army’s | 


| Press, and should be very glad to hear from 
| anyone who possesses, or knows of, even 
| single copies of these novels. 

| (Miss) Dorotuy Biakey. 

| Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, London, S.W.3. 
| 


HE DOONES OF EXMOOR. — Black- 
| more’s ‘Lorna Doone’ is well known. 
Has the subject of his book ever been dealt 
with historically? In a history of Devon- 
| shire, by R. N. Worth, 1895, the Doones 
are referred to as ‘“‘the last gang of pro- 
fessional banditti of a residential character 
in England.’’ Elsewhere it has been stated 
| that there is little authority for Blackmore’s 
realistic picture of life in the Valley of 
Badgeworthy. When staying on Exmoor a 
few weeks ago, I was informed by a local 
resident that ‘‘ the Doones never existed out- 
side the pages of ‘ Lorna Doone ’.”’ 


P, D. M. 


‘MHE VIRGINS OF TAUNTON DEAN.’ 
—What are the words of this ballad? 
Its full title is ‘‘ The Glory of the West, or, 
the Virgins of Taunton Dean, who ript open 
their silk petticoats to make colours for the 
late Duke of Monmouth’s army.’’ It was 
first printed in July, 1685, and commences 
thus :— 
In Lime began a rebellion, 
For there the rebels came in; 
Rebels, almost a million, 
| Came there to make Monmouth King. 


| It was in the collection of the late Frederic 
| Ouvry, and is No. 64 in the catalogue of 
that collection, published in 1877. 


Society ror ArMy Historicat RESEARCH. 


ETTERS OF GEORGE DEMPSTER OF 
DUNNICHEN, M.P.—Dr. Charles 
Roger, in his ‘ Autobiography,’ published by 
Messrs. Longmans in 1876, states that he had 
in his possession a budget of letters addressed 
to his father by George Dempster of Dun- 
nichen, M.P. (1732-1818). Can any of your 
numerous correspondents say if these are 
| still in existence, and if so where they could 
| be seen? Are any of Dr. Roger’s relations 
| living that may be likely to know? 


; James FeRGusson. 
Caponflat, Hoddington. 


OHN FLAMSTEED.—In the first page of 
the Preface to his ‘ Account of Flam- 
steed,’ (London, 1835), Francis Baily men- 
tions 124 letters from Flamsteed to Abraham 
Sharp. Of these Baily prints a few more 
than one hundred. He says (ibid p. viii, 
note), that of them all he caused a copy to 
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be made and deposited in the library of the 


Royal Astronomical Society, London. The 
latter, no doubt, preserves the ‘‘ copy”’ 
among its uncatalogued manuscripts. One 


‘ 


may fairly assume that the “copy ’’ which 
Baily says was attested by two representatives 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, probably 
contains about twenty letters from Flam- 


steed to Sharp, not printed by Baily. Those | 


missing letters may no longer be available 
in the original. Can any reader say? 
Cudworth, in his ‘ Life’ of Sharp (London, 
1889) prints some correspondence between 
Flamsteed and Sharp, and mentions certain 


collections of Sharp’s correspondence, includ- | 


ing a number of letters exhibited by the Rev. 


Mr. Harley, at the Royal Society, in 1887. | 
It appears that those letters have been dis- | 


persed. Some, at least, must have been 
acquired by Dr. Glaisher, who bequeathed 
them to a library at Cambridge. 

The two volumes of ‘Correspondence ot 
Scientific Men,’ edited by S. P. and §S. 
J. Rigaud (Oxford, 1841) contain a consider- 
able number of Flamsteed’s letters. Another 
collection, found at the Royal Society, was 
described in The Observatory, Sept., 1922. 
Those letters have not, as yet, been 
printed in full. Among the Birch MSS. at 
the British Museum, are copies, 
Birch, of letters from Flamsteed, Newton 
and others. For a reference thereto, I am 


indebted to Lieut. H. W. Robinson, assist- | 
The | 


ant librarian to the Royal Society. 
Royal Society’s ‘ Catalogue’ (London, 1840), 


of manuscript letters mentions a number from | 


Flamsteed. 

I should be grateful for any information 
leading to the discovery of other unpublished 
letters of Flamsteed. 

E. F. MacPIike. 


135, East Eleventh Place, Chicago. 


“ DEMEMBER TOD.’’—In some parts of | 
England it is, or was, the custom for | 


children, in the month of June, to ask for 
pennies or gifts with the phrase ‘‘ Remember 
Tod,’’ like that other memory of St. James 
in August, ‘‘ Remember the grotto.’’ The 


word ‘‘tod’’ has a variety of meanings—a | 
ball or measure of wool, a drink, a bushy- | 


tailed fox or a fox’s brush. 
Can any reader tell me the meaning and 
origin of ‘‘ Remember Tod ?’’ 


C. Tynpatt WUtcKo. 


“(IFT OF THE GAB.” — Who was the 
originator of this phrase? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 


made by | 


Replies. 








| ‘© YOU MEANER BEAUTIES OF THE 
NIGHT.”’ 
(clxiii. 13). 


THE author was Sir Henry Wotton (1568- 
1639), poet and diplomat. The poem 
correctly bears the title ‘On his Mistris, the 
Queen of Bohemia,’ though it frequently 
appears in anthologies under the “‘ expur- 
gated’’ title ‘ Elizabeth of Bohemia,’ or 
sometimes with the first line as title. It 
| first appeared in ‘The Sixt Set of Bookes, 
Wherein are Anthemes for Versus and 
Chorus of 5. and 6, Parts; apt for Violls 
| and Voyces,’ by Michael East (also Est, 
| Este, Easte), London, 1624. Michael East 
| was a Bachelor of Music, composer, and 
| master of the choristers of Lichfield Cathe- 
| dral. He published seven books of airs, of 
| which the above is the sixth, at various dates 
between 1604 and 1638 (S.T.C. 7460-67). The 
| poem later appeared in the following: 
‘ Wit’s Recreations,’ 1640; ‘ Reliquiae Wot- 
, tonianae,’ edited with Life of Wotton by 
| Izaak Walton, 1651, p. 518, with later re. 
| vised editions; ‘Wit’s Interpreter,’ 1671; 
with alterations and a new second part, pos- 
sibly by Montrose, in ‘Cantus Songs and 
Fancies,’ Aberdeen, 1682; Percy’s ‘Reliques,’ 
1765, etc., from ‘ Reliquiae Wottonianae,’ 
| ““ with some corrections from an old MS.. 
| copy’’; Dyce, ‘Poems of Sir Henry Wot- 
| ton,’ Percy Society’s Publications, No. 31, 
London, 1843; and re-entered anthologies in 
Palgrave, ‘Golden Treasury ’ (1861, 1896). 
The poem celebrates Wotton’s friendship 
for Elizabeth (1596-1662), eldest daughter ot 
| James I, who married Frederick V, Elector 
| Palatine, in London, February 1613, their 


| 
| 
| 


marriage celebrations being one of the 
glories of English masque-writing. On Aug. 


19, 1619, the Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, 
who had been elected King-designate of 
| Bohemia in June 1617, and crowned July 19, 
| 1617, was elected Emperor as Ferdinand II, 
and was deposed by the Bohemians who 
then chose Frederick as their king. He 
| accepted on Sept 28, and he and Elizabeth 
were crowned at Prague on Nov. 4, 1619. 
The insurrection of Bohemia and _ the 
Palatinate against the Emperor followed. 
Wotton was at that time ambassador at Fer- 
| dinand’s court, and hurried to England to 
| arouse James’s support for his son-in-law. 
| James temporised for some months, but im 
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June 1620 sent Wotton to Ferdinand as 
mediator, while in July an English army of 
2,000 volunteers under Sir Horace Vere left 
for Bohemia. The following story is told in 
Walton’s Life. Wotton spent eight months 
at Ferdinand’s court, presumably until 
February 1621. In August and September, 
1620, Frederick lost the Palatinate, and 
while Wotton was trying to persuade the 
Emperor and other German princes to res- 
tore the Queen of Bohemia, as Walton puts 
it, to the Palatinate, Ferdinand’s armies 
invaded Bohemia. Prague was captured on 
Nov. 8, 1620, and Frederick and Elizabeth 
fled into Brandenburg via Silesia. This in- 
surrection and campaign were the beginning 
of the Thirty Years’ War, and the ferment 
of the Catholic Reaction. Wotton finally 
left the Emperor’s court in disgust. At the 
farewell interview Ferdinand told Wotton 
that although he regarded his master (James 
T) as an abettor of his enemy the Palsgrave, 
he thought Wotton himself a person of 
much honour and merit, and asked him to 
accept a jewel of diamonds of more value 
than a thousand pounds, as a testimony of 
his good opinion of him. Wotton accepted 
the jewel, but before his departure next 
morning gave it to the Countess of Sabrina, 
an Italian lady, in whose house the Emperor 
had appointed him to be lodged and 
honourably entertained. The Emperor was 
affronted, and sent a messenger to Wotton, 
who replied 

“That though he received it with thankful- 
ness, yet he found in himself an indisposition 
to be the better for any gift that came from 
an enemy to his Royal Mistress the Queen of 
Bohemia ”: for so she was pleased he should 
always call her. 
Elsewhere Walton calls her ‘‘ his [Wotton’s] 
dear mistress the Queen of Bohemia.’’ Vide 
‘Walton,’ Nonesuch Press, pp. 303-4. 

Wotton’s reply thus names Elizabeth in 
the terms which he adopted as the title of 
his poem, and as Elizabeth, one of the finest 
women of her day, desired him to call her 
so, it seems very undesirable to ‘‘ expur- 
gate’’ the title. Elizabeth never recovered 
her throne. Frederick died at Mainz, Nov. 
29, 1632. At the Restoration Elizabeth re- 
turned to England, was granted £10,000 and 
a small pension, and died at Leicester 
House, London, Feb. 13, 1661/2. She was 
the mother of Prince Rupert, and of the 
Electress Sophia, the mother of George I. 

The textual variants are interesting. A 
standard version will be found in Palgrave, 
‘Golden Treasury,’ World’s Classics. East’s 
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| text (1624) shows independence, and may be 

the original version; that of the ‘ Reliquiae’ 
(1651) shows decadence; that of Percy 
(1765) the strong influence of his MS. copy; 
Dyce (18435) used the text of the ‘ Reliquiae,’ 
but gave the variants of East’s text; Pal- 
grave, ‘Golden Treasury’ (1861), accepted 
some of Percy’s corrections, but weeded these 
out in his second edition (1896). Palgrave 
seems to be responsible for the title ‘ Eliza- 
beth of Bohemia.’ 


Line 2. our eyes. East: ‘‘ men’s eyes.’’ 
5. More by. East: ‘‘ More with.’’ 
5. moon. East: ‘‘moon.’’ ‘Reliq.’: 


“6 


sun.’’ Perey: ‘“ moon.’’ Either 
would do, but “‘moon’’ is prefer- 
able. Cf. Horace, ‘ Odes,’ I, xii. 
46-48 : 

micat inter omnis 
Iulium sidus velut inter ignis 
luna minores. 

6. In East, Percy and Palgrave (1861), 
stanzas 2 and 3 are transposed. 
In Perey and Palgrave (1861) 
the opening words of these stanzas 
are ‘‘ Ye”’ for ‘‘You.’’ The open- 
ing word of the first line of the 
poem as quoted by the enquirer 
was also ‘‘ Ye’’ for ‘‘ You.”’ This 
is unusual, and was perhaps in- 
troduced into his text to balance 
“Ye ’’ openings in stanzas 2-3. 

6. curious. East: ‘‘ wandring.’’ 

7. That warble forth dame Nature’s 
lays. East: ‘‘ Who fill the ears 
with nature’s lays.”’ 

9. your weak. East: ‘‘ weaker.’’ 

10. shall. East: ‘‘doth.”’ ‘Religq.’: 
“shall.”’ Perey: ‘‘shall.’’ Pal- 
grave (1861): ‘‘ doth.”’ 

11. that. East: ‘‘ which.” 

12-13. 

By your pure purple mantles known 
Like the proud virgins of the year. 
East: “ By those your purple mantles 


known 
Much like proud virgins of the 

3+? 

year. 


16. mistress. East: ‘* princess.’’ 

17. In form and beauty of her mind. 
Percy: ‘‘ In sweetness of her looks 
and mind.’’ Also Palgrave (1861). 


19. Tell me. East: ‘‘O tell.’’ 
19. were. Percy: ‘‘ was.’’ 
East’s version is quite as fine as that 


generally accepted, and is undoubtedly Wot- 
ton’s original version. It is impossible to 
say whether the major alterations in the 
1651 version are Wotton’s: certainly the 
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weak readings “‘sun’’ (5), ‘‘ voices’’ (8), 
are hardly his. 
can be settled with 


fair accuracy. 


poem could not have been composed before | 
Elizabeth was crowned at Prague (Nov. 4, 


1619), nor is it likely that it was composed 
after her deposition (Nov. 8, 1620), unless 
in poetical retrospect. Dovcias Hamer. 


“MHE LIONESS IN 

(elxiii, 12). — A lioness taunted by a 
vixen for only bearing one offspring, replied: 
““One—but a lion.’? See the Teubner text 
edition of Halm’s collection of the Aesopic 
Fables, No. 240, where the words are 
“Eva, ddAa déovra. The next in the series, 240b, 
is a feebler version, in which the taunt comes 
from the other quadrupeds generally, and 
the lioness’s reply is less epigrammatic. In 
the large collection of Adagia amassed by 


Erasmus and fourteen other gleaners, and | 


published more than once in the seventeenth 


century, the fable is mentioned under the | 


heading Vnum quidem sed leonem in Gilbert 
Cognatus’s Sylloge, without further refer- 
ence, ‘‘Respondit leaena, se quidem unum 
parere, sed Aéovra.”’ 

Epwarp BEeEnsty. 


“ LILLIBULLERO * (elxili.. 12). — Two | 


verses are given on pp. 42 and 43 in 
‘The good Lord Wharton,’ by Bryan Dale. 
A new edition was published in 1906. 


WHARTON. 


See p. 568 of vol. ii. ‘ Popular Music of the | 


Olden Time,’ B. W. Chappell, London, 
1855-59. Also see ‘ Percy’s Reliques of An- 
cient English Poetry,’ vol. ii, p. 258. The bal- 
lad is acribed to Lord Wharton; also to 
Charles Sackville, Earl of Dorset. There 
Was a particular expression in it which, 
according to King James, he well remembered 
Lord Dorset to have made use of in the course 
of one of their conversations. 

If E. D. C. cares to send his address to 
me, I can lend to him some ‘‘ cuttings ’’ deal- 
ing with the subject. 

9 W. BRADBROOKE. 

Sutton Courtenay. 


[There was some correspondence on “ Lilli- 
bullero ” at 11S. v. of ‘N. and Q.’ At p. 111 
Siz Harry Porann referred the querist to 


Knight’s ‘ Store of Knowledge ’” (s.v. ‘The Old | 


English Ballads ’); 
‘Wharton ’) and to Grove’s 
Music’ which gives both the words and 
Purcell’s music. At p. 194 our correspondent 
. F. D. reminded us of “ Uncle Toby’s ” fond- 
tess for ‘ Lillibullero’ and states that music 
and tune are given in the edition of Sterne’s 


to the ‘D. N. BY (s.v. 


‘Dictionary of 


The date of composition | 
The | 


THE FABLE” | 


‘Works’ published by Sharpe in 1819 (vol. i, 
p. 96). Our correspondent may also like to have 
| the references ‘N and Q.’ 7 8. xi. 227, 252, 296, 


| 357, 417; xii. 95.] 


EANING OF THE WORD ‘“ TOWN- 
SHIP” (clxii. 463), — I think 
| that the above term is still used in 


| certain documents at the present day to 
| cover the whole or part of a parish. Kelly’s 
Directory, 1924, of Co. Warwick, gives, re 
| Long Lawford, near Rugby, ‘‘a township, 
| in the parish of and near Newbold-on-Avon, 
| St. John’s chapel-of-ease is attached to New- 
bold-on-Avon’’; and also states that Little 
Lawford ‘‘is a township of Newbold-on- 
| Avon.’? There are many examples of this 
| in various Directories of Counties (Kelly): 
as a further instance, I picked up that of 
Shropshire, 1913, and turned over a page, at 
| random, and found ‘ Sychtyn, or Sough- 
ton, is a township of the parish of Llansilin, 
| Denbighshire. . .”’ 

In some dictionaries, ‘‘township’’ is de- 
fined as ‘‘the territory or district of a 
town’’; what that may mean in the 
present day I do not know; but I think that 
it meant, means, and for centuries past has 
meant, a village or parish, with all its out- 
lying parts. This is, perhaps, shown in 
Kelly’s description of Loxley, Co. Warwick— 
‘‘ 4 parish and straggling village.’ In the 
churchyard, still to be seen on the outside 
| wall of vestry with other stones of my 

people, there is one to Sarah, who was buried 
in 1754, and below her name is “Late of’ 
this Town.’’ 

Defoe, in his ‘A Tour Through England 
and Wales,’ which states that he set out in 
1722, remarks re Stratford, near London, 
‘‘and two little towns or hamlets, as they 
may be called, on the forest side of the 
town...” 

I am not able to consult the ‘ N.E.D.,’ but 
I think that an application to the Clerks of 
some Midland County Councils and Rural 
District Councils may throw light on the 
| question whether the term ‘‘ township ”’ still 
| appears in their legal papers, or in the 
| original Act for the formation of County 
Councils; and, if so, whether any definition 
of the word was given. I have always found, 
when I desired information, that, if it was 
possible to give a reply, it has been sent to 


| me. HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


’ 


In Western Canada ‘‘ townships’’ is used 
to indicate a definite amount of land: it is 
| an official measurement. I forget the area, 
| but any Canadian government office or rail- 
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way office in London would supply it. 
J. D. W. Warp. 


MONOSYLLABIC VERSES (clx. 45, 86, | 
106, 124, 250).—Like French literature, | 
with its monosyllabic verses by Amedée Pom- | 


mier :— 
QU’est-ce? 
Cesse. 
Laisee 
Ca. 
Haute 
Faute 
Cuit. 
Prompte 
Honte 
Suit. 


| one blue and one brown eye. 


| 

| tell me what they notice!” ‘‘ Well?” I asked, 
| when they had all looked, “what do they 
| see?” ‘ They say your eyes are not as the eyes 
of other men, alike in colour, but differ one 
from the other.” ‘“ Very true,” I said [etc.]. 


G. E. P. A. 


A near relation of mine used to have a girl 
pupil, about forty-five years ago,, who had 
The blue eye 
had white lashes and a white eyebrow, the 
other was norma]. I myself have never seen 


| a human being with diverse eyes, but once 


saw a pure white cat, with one eye blue and 


| the other green. 


Polish literature also has its monosyllabic | 


sonnet ‘ Pobudka’ (‘ Encouragement ’) :— 

W bdj! 
Z ezuc 
Rzuc 
Zdréj! 
Skuj 
Chuc! 
Budz! 
Stdj! 
Drwij 
Z burz, 
Rwij 

Z 2612, 
Zyi, 
Tworz! 

The author is Jézef Jankowski 
1865) and the poem is printed in his vol- 
ume, ‘ Poezje,’ (Warszawa, 1910). 

Otto F. Basier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


IVERSE EYES (clxii. 213, 464).—Charles 
Lamb, it will be remembered, had this 
peculiarity. ‘‘ Odd-eyed’’ he calls himself, 
when expostulating with Coleridge for ad- 
dressing him as ‘‘ gentle-hearted Charles.”’ 
(E. V. Lucas, ‘ Life of Charles Lamb,’ 1905, 
i, p. 117) ‘‘ His eyes were not each of the 
same colour’’ (says his school-fellow C. V. 
Le Grice) “‘one was hazel, the other had 
specks of grey in the iris, mingled as we see 
red spots in the blood-stone.’’ [Ibid, p. 61]. 
Another instance will be found in Captain 
Monckton’s ‘Some Experiences of a New 
Guinea Resident Magistrate,’ 1921, p. 122. 
The author was able to make use of this 
peculiarity on one occasion, in order to im- 
press the angry natives :— 

“Now,” I remarked, “I have heard a lot 
about sorcery since I came here, I am going 
to treat you to a little. Basilio, tell them to 
look at my eyes as I pass down the line, and 


HELEN. 


ADY VERE (clxiii. 12).—There seems to 
have been only one Lady Vere whose date 
would identify her with the employer of 
Pepys’s mother, namely Mary, daughter of 
Sir William Tracy, Knt, and widow of Wil- 


| liam Hoby, who was married in 1607 to Sir 


(born | 


Horace Vere, one of the famous ‘‘ Fighting 
Veres,’’ created Baron Vere of Tilbury in 
24. 


H. J. B. CLeMents. 


AD ENGLISH DRIVING OUT GOOD 
(clxii. 445; s.v, ‘Memorabilia ’).—The 
Continental correspondents of the news- 
papers also ‘‘ do their bit ’’ (if for a moment 
I may lapse into sin) towards muddying 
the English language. From them we have 
learned that only hopelessly old-fashioned 
people any longer “consider ’’ a subject or 
a document. We “‘ study ’”’ it, an expression 
plainly attributable to the constant use of 
the word étudier. No language has, in the 
past, been more enriched than English by 
our national capacity for linguistic, as for 
other, forms of conquest, but some conquests 
not only cost more than they are worth, but 
are indefensible in themselves and are bad 
for the morals of the conquerors. I use 
the word here in the sense in which it was 
employed by Dumas pére who, when he bodily 
assumed unto himself some other man’s work, 
proudly declared that he had ‘‘ conquered” 
it. 


B. T. F, 


AJOR-GENERAL ARTHUR COLLINS 
“* (clxii. 425).—A_ pedigree of the Collins 
family is printed in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry, 
et. 1914, under ‘Ross of Ham.’ Major 
General Arthur Tooker Collins, to give him 
his full name, was Colonel Commandant, 
Plymouth Division Marines, and_ distin 
guished himself at Louisbourg. He _ was 





born on Nov. 15, 1718, and married Hen- 
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rietta Caroline, daughter of George Ffrazer | “(YHURCH HOPYS”’ (clxii. 463).—John 
of it a ty — = died on aan | Tanswell’s ‘ History of Lambeth,’ 1858, 
4, ? e died on an. 4, , | p. 104 and f.n., says of Pedlar’s Acre, a piece 
leaving issue, David (‘ D.N.B.’) being his | of land measuring la. 17p., which had long 
second son. The General was the second son | been in the parish, and adjoins the river 
of Arthur Collins, the antiquary (‘ D.N.B.’), | Thames, that 
who was born on April 10, 1684, died on | it is situate near the east end of the Surrey 
March 16, 1760, and is buried at Battersea | abutment of Westminster Bridge. It first 
Church, Surrey. It has been said that the | occurs as the possession of the parish in 1504, 
antiquary was born in Exeter, but the find- | {)"4h ."Ghurchwardene® Accounts, It wag then 
ing of a baptismal entry has not been re- called Uharch Hop i ae ae ‘fyi 

: : P 2 pys or Hope, signifying an 
sing dae ee Rion: Bho selbo | isthmus or — gos i pipes a ry 

é = | river, Or an enclosed plece oO mars and, 

usher to Queen Catherine, it may be that an | which name it retained in 1623, when it was 
entry in a register of the Church of England | denominated the Church Osiers, probably 
S aot to te expected. A query, at 12 S. | from its swampy situation. It was first called 
= 353 with f a 4 aggre >. | Pedlars Acre in a lease granted by Dr. Hooper, 
u, , a ee : oa ee S| the Rector, and the Churchwardens, dated 
place of birth, did not receive a — | Aug. 6, 1690. It is now built over. 


HENRY CURTIS. 
RIESTS HANGED ON THEIR OWN ss ote 
STEEPLES (clxii. 463). — Shortly SEASIDE EYESHADES (clxii. 444; s.r. 


after the making of the order te- Domestic Articles fallen into disuse’). 


ferred to, the Rev. Robert Welsh, Vicar of | «. et a tae Th = —e —_ pea 
St. Thomas, near Exeter, was hanged on the | Rhine nay (: Christmas. Sake ys Ry; Re 
tower of his church. The scene is described giiciies ‘to Gime to hit dee eee 
in ‘The Western Rebellion of 1549,’ by | * Ces ‘Oo Siem in Me following manner: 


i i Captain Hicks became uneasy, and put an 

Frances Rose ve 1913, a _ B — end to literature by admiring the ladies” head- 

ence may be made also to e parns Of | dresses. ‘“ Cab-heads, hoods, what do you call 

Crediton,’ by G. G. Sellick, 1932 (fiction). | *em?” he asked of Miss Kicklebury. Indeed 

M she and her sister wore a couple of those blue- 

? er silk overbonnets, which have lately become the 

[Our correspondent Mr. W. G. Wrutts | fashion . . .”” Those hoods!” she said, “ We 

Watson, writing of the hanging of Thomas | call those hoods Uglies, Captain Hicks!” “O 

Welsh, mentions that he had been active dur- | Miss K., how lovely you looked as you said 

ing the siege of Exeter; that he was hanged | ‘ We call those hoods Cglies.? Ugly indeed.” 
in full canonicals, and that his body remained | MSH 
on the tower till the accession of Mary.] bai ah : 





LDERNE FAMILY, ? OF ‘CO. HERE- | NURSERY RHYME WANTED (clsii. 
FORD (clxii. 371, 408).—Since writing |“, 591, 466).—This rhyme is to be found in 

to you, I have seen a document dated 1653, | _ Mother Goose,’ a book of rhymes and jingles 
signed by Edward Alderne, Doctor of Laws, | for children, published in the ‘‘ Everyman ”’ 
as steward of the Court Leet and Court | Series by J. M. Dent and Co. It varies 


Baron of Preston-on-Wye, in this county. | Slightly in some lines from that given at 
F. C. Morcan | the above reference. For instance :— 
_— yo Five puppies of our dog Ball, 
Hereford ae’ | Who daily for their breakfast call. 


| HEtey. 
IEUTENANT CLUTTERBUCK (clxii. _— 


463; clxiii. 34). — The Army List for HARROGATE (clxii. 425).—See a note on 
1805 does not show an officer of the name of etymology of Harrogate in Grainge’s ‘ His- 
Clutterbuck in the 75th Regt. Lieut. John tory and Topography of Harrogate and the 
Clutterbuck, 65th Regt., was slightly woun- | Forest of Knaresborough’ (1871). The first 
ded at the storming of Bhurtpore, 1805. | mention of the place is in the Stuteville 
This officer spent all his service in the 65th | charter c. 1200, where it is designated ‘‘ Hare- 
Regt. He was Ensign, 1800; Lieut., 1801; | low.” In the 1558 Knaresborough Court 
Capt., 1810; Major, 1823; and retired 1825. | Rolls, it is mentioned as ‘‘ Harloo-cum- 
He was wounded again at Ras el Khyma, Bylton Banks.” 

Persian Gulf, in December, 1819. In Edward II’s reign it was written Har- 
F. K. H. | lowgate; in 1461 the spellings Harrogat and 
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Harrygate are met with; 
the modern form Harrogate is found, whilst 
in 13 Elizabeth it appeared as Harrowgait. 


H. AsKeEw. 


\ ALTBY OF MALTBY AND MUSTON 
i (clxii. 437). — The ‘‘ Harkness’’ Mrs. 
aie VERRILL queries should be Hackness. 
The Whitby Register or Abbot’s Book says 
of Reinfrid that he ‘‘ was performing a 
journey on the business of the convent, and 
came to Ormesbridge, where workmen were 
making a bridge over the Derwent; and, leap- 
ing from his horse to assist them, 
being on his guard, a beam fell upon him, 
and his skull being fractured, he immediately 
expired.” 

What is Mrs. VERRILL’s 
statement that Emma de Port, 
William de Percy, was daughter of Gos- 
patrick? In the excellent account of the 
House of Gospatric which John Crawford 
Hodgson contributed to ‘ History of North- 
umberland,’ vol. vii, he says that this Saxon 
noble had four daughters — Ethelreda, 
Octreda, Gunnilda, and Matillis. 

The recently published Surtees Society 
publication No. 144, ‘ Visitations of the 
North,’ III, gives:—‘‘ Willelmus Percy 
primus sepultus apud Whitby in capitulo= 
Emma filia . de Port ibidem sepulta.’’ 
The pedigree in Gerald Brenan’s ‘ A History 
of the House of Percy’ gives William de 
Percy styled ‘‘ Als-Gernons,’” a Norman 
knight settled in Yorkshire, 1067, 1st Baron 
de Percy; died ‘‘in sight of Jerusalem,’’ 
1096, m. Emma de Port, a Saxon Lady, heir 
of Semar by Scarborough. 
Register it is recorded that ‘‘ Emma of the 
Porte was Ladye of the Semer beside 
Skarburgh afore the Conquest . . . William 
Conqueror gave (her) to Syr William 
Percye.’’ That Percy had befriended Gos- 
patrick is quite true, 
for him after the revolt in 1069. Had he 
married his daughter, it could not fail to 
have been recorded. But Gospatrick had 
no daughter named Emma. _ Gospatrick’s 
daughters, four in number, are accounted 
for. 

Mrs. VERRILL mentions ‘‘ the place Julian 
held,’’ ete., and then asks ‘‘Who was Jul- 
ian?’ May I offer a suggestion? Julian 
was the name of a place not of a person. 
Julian Park, sometimes called July or Julias 
Park, is situated 3} miles south of Egton in 
the Whitby Strand wapentake. This park, 
commonly called Gilly, was the favourite 


authority for her 


residence of the Lord Peter de Malo-Lacu | 


in 28 Henry VIII | 


Ww ithout 


the wife of | 


In the Whitby | 


as he had interceded | 


(Mauley) to whom the ancient hall or castle 


belonged. Charlton, in his ‘ History of 
Whitby,’ writes :— 


He [the person mentioned] sometimes resided 
- Mulgrave Castle, and sometimes in July 
Park, at a place called St. Julians, which is 
long since gone to ruin. Whether this last 
mentioned seat of his had its name from be- 
ing the habitation of Julius Briganticus, or 
in after ages from being the retreat of some 
hermit called Julian is doubtful to me; but 
it is certain that Peter lived there and kept 
his deer in that park, anno 1294. 


H. Askew. 
OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(clxii. 173).—1. The late Mr. Rosert Ptrr- 
POINT wrote at 10 S. ix. 208, “The well-known 
line 
Mors 


dedisset 


mortis morti mortem nisi morte 


(or dedisses) 
has appeared frequently in ‘N. and Q.’; see 
the references given at the end of my note 
at 10 S. viii. 456, s.v. Mors janua vitae. The 
said line is frequently followed by 

-Eternae vitae janua clausa foret, 
or 

Coelorum nobis janua clausa foret.’ 


The couplet has been quoted from graveyard 
inscriptions, and many years ago a_corres- 
pondent in ‘N. and Q.’ suggested that the 
author was the late rector (of an English 
parish)! The lines are of course very old 
and widely spread. The first line is an ex- 
ample of a versus declinatus. Other instances 
are given on pp. 172, 173 of the appendix of 


N. Reusner’s ‘ #nigmatographia’ (1601). 

For example :— 

1. Mala mali malo mala contulit omnia 
mundo. 

2. Mors mortis morti mortem mors morte 
redemit. 

3. Morti morte tua mortem  wmoriendo 


dedisti : 
Mors tua sit mortis Christe medela meae. 

This last couplet with the pentameter begin- 
ning ‘‘ est tua mors mortis” etc., is quoted on 
p. 255 of the 3rd edition (1606) of Chytraeus’s 
‘Variorum in Europa itinerum  Deliciae’ 
as at the entrance of the Franciscan Church 
at Bergamo. All things considered, it seems 
extremely unlikely that the authorship of 
“Mors mortis morti ” ete. could ever be ascer- 
tained. Just after writing this I come across 
a cutting from a newspaper in which _ the 
“mors mortis morti” etc. line, followed by 


Non cecidissent mors pallida regna tua, 


is _ to be painted on the wall of the nave 
of Caddington Church near Luton. The 
writer asks “Is it well known?” One is 
tempted to reply that there are few Latin 
tags commoner, at least if we know where to 
look for them. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
Burnham, Bucks. 
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The Library. 





Nicholas Harpsfield’s Life of Sir Thomas 
More. Edited by Elsie Vaughan Hitch- 
cock, with Introduction and Life of Harps- 


field by R. W. Chambers. (Humphrey | 
Milford for the Early English Text | 
Society. £1 16s.). 


one of the great possessions of English 
history 
among works lost and recovered, be unique. 


| bury. 
| the suppression of heresy. 


life and works of Nicholas Harpsfield, 
in which it has been’ necessary’ to 
straighten out no little biographical con- 


fusion between him and his brother John— 
a man of like mind with himself. Nicholas 
wrote the Life of More during the reign of 
Mary, while he was Archdeacon of Canter- 
There he served on the commission for 
He has been pil- 


; : a | loried by Foxe as of all archdeacons “ the 
HE claims of this work to recognition as | 


sorest and of leste compassion,’’ though the 


| evidence does not support such a charge of 


and English letters must surely, | 


Of the excellence of its subject there is no | 


need to speak. The author was a well-known 
scholar, to the dignity of whose life is added 
the circumstance that he refused alike to 
obey the Act of Uniformity, and to evade 
the penalty by fleeing the country. His 
work has a two-fold distinction. It is the 
first extant English biography worked out on 
the precise principles by which modern 
scholarly biographies are constructed. It is 
also an example of English prose very noble 
in itself and singularly valuable as connect- 


ing Elizabethan and Jacobean prose with | 


that of the centuries 
Alfred. 
tradition of English, with the greatness of 


stretching back to | 
Harpsfield’s place in a continuous | 


that tradition even in its early stages, forms | 


the argument of the principal essay in Dr. 
Chambers’s introduction: ‘The Continuity 
of English Prose.’ 


This essay should be of | 


real importance, especially to those who are | 


laying foundations for a scholarly knowledge 
of English literature. Dr. Chambers ex- 


pounds what has now for some time been | 


tacitly familiar to the expert student, the 


error of the generations who have ignored | 
whole tracts of English under the influence | 
of religious prejudice, and thereby handed | 
down defective and prejudiced information, | 
which it has required much research to rec- | 


tify. 


However, fourteenth century prose as | 


Rolle and Hilton and Juliana of Norwich | 
wrote it (Dr. Chambers, we think, says too | 
little about Dame Julian) has of late years | 
| Vaughan Hitchcock’s treatise on the relation 


become widely known; and this essay itself 
should stimulate interest in remains of the 
following centuries. We were much interes- 


extreme personal severity. Under Eliza- 
beth he was soon deposed from his prefer- 
ments and imprisoned, with his brother 
John, in the Fleet. There he remained, it 
would appear, until his death in December, 
1575. He was the author of ‘ Dialogi Sex,’ 
in defence of the Holy See, and also of a 
‘Historia Anglicana Ecclesiastica’ with an 
addendum entitled ‘ Historia Wicliffiana,’ 
which drew praise not from Roman Cath- 
olic critics only. These have appeared 
in print, but the Life of More is now 
published for the first tme except for hav- 


ing been printed by the Sisters of the 
Adoration Réparatrice, Chelsea, in the 
monthly magazine of their community, 


Manhu, where it had run through fifty-five 
numbers and was nearly complete when, after 
July, 1914, the war brought the magazine to 
a close. The Life is known from eight manu- 
scripts, of which that taken for basis of the 
text is in Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
This alone is complete, and contains the full 
‘* Epistle Dedicatorie’’; moreover, it was in 
existence six and a half years after HarYps- 
field’s death, and was then in the possession 
of the More family, from them having been 
seized by Topcliff in April, 1582. Of the 
rest, one is in the British Museum; two in 
the Bodleian; one each at Lambeth, Colches- 
ter and Yelverton, and the eighth in the lib- 
rary of Mr. John Burns. Of these the Col- 
chester and Lambeth manuscripts are of pre- 
dominant weight, though that at Yelverton 
and one of those in the Bodleian present much 
that has had to be carefully considered. Dr. 


of the manuscripts is a model of clearness and 


| compact information, and might well be put 


ted in Dr. Chambers’s insistence on the lively | 


narrative and dramatic power shown in pre- | 


Shakespearean prose, examples of vivacity 


and of deftness and force in dialogue having | 


often struck us. We cannot give the essay 


here the full discussion and appreciation it | 


merits; we can only recommend it to every 
student’s attention. 


It is followed by an account of the 


| notes 


before students in palaeography as an intro- 
duction to the nature of the practical prob- 
lems involved in the editing of texts and the 
principles for their good solution. 

As appendices we are given the fragments 
of Rastell’s Life of More (‘‘ certen breet 
apperteyning to Bushop Fisher’’). 
the newsletter to Paris describing More’s 
trial and death; the text of More’s indict- 
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ment, and his epitaph. The illustrations 
include Holbein’s Study of the More Family 
from Basle, and Quentin Matsys’s diptych 
of Erasmus and Peter Gilles. 

Few members of the series of the E. E. T. 
Society’s publications deserve so general and 
hearty a welcome as this. These publications 
are, however, somewhat beyond the capacity 
of the average purse, as such capacity goes 
now-a-days. We cannot but hope that pre- 
sently at least the text of the Life and the 
essay on the ‘ Continuity of English Prose’ 
may be made more widely available. | Harps- 
field’s portrait of More has the grace and vital- 
ity and the sureness both in selection of matter 
and in handling which we love in Walton. 
It is inspired, as Walton’s so often is, by 
deep and affectionate reverence for his sub- 
ject. The style, if now and again inclining 
to heaviness, is consistently sensitive and 
noble; and the method of introducing public 
affairs is admirable, both in happy calcula- 
tion of the degree to which their introduc- 
tion is advantageous, and in the simplicity 
and clearness by which the reader is given 
the requisite grasp of them, 


Local Catalogue of Material concerning New- 
castle and Northumberland as represented 
in the Central Public Library, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. By Basil Anderton. (Andrew 
Reid and Company, Ltd., Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne). 

HE care and extension of the ‘‘ Local Col- 
lection’’ is one of the most worthwhile 
functions of a Public Library, and, although 
that opinion is neither universally held or 
practised by Chief Librarians and their Com- 
mittees, there is reason to hope that local 


pride is being developed and that, ultimately, | 
each of the large centres of population will | 


preserve the footprints of its former men. 
Flexible as it is, a card-index — notwith- 

standing its up-to-dateness — leaves some- 

thing to be desired, but comparatively few 


libraries have progressed so far as to issue | 


a printed catalogue of their Local Collections 
for the comfort and benefit of their clientéle. 
This, however, does not apply to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, which has a_ praiseworthy re- 
cord for the number and quality of its sec- 
tional catalogues, the latest of which, the 


work of the Public Librarian, deals with | 
a most satisfying | 


its Local Collection in 
manner. 

It is a quarto 
the letter-press being relieved by a g 
number of Bewick cuts and some interesting 
local illustrations, and its object is to pro- 


volume of 626 pages, 


ood | Lyne Record Society in 1930. 


| vide the master-key to the printed affairs of 

Newcastle and Northumberland, whether in 
the form of books, pamphlets, maps, Acts, 
or miscellaneous records in the library. The 
acquisition of this very extensive Local Col- 
lection has been vigilantly and consistently 
kept in view for half-a-century by those res- 
ponsible for the administration of the New- 
castle-upon-Tyne Public Libraries. 

The catalogue is in two main divisions— 
Author List and Subject List. The Subject 
List contains only the books which, strictly, 
are concerned with Newcastle and Northum- 
berland, and as every entry refers in one way 
or another to local affairs — even when its 
title does not suggest the fact—it will be 
welcome to all whose study and interest is 
chiefly centred in local history or in its 
varied phases. The Author List includes 
not only the books, etc., concerning New- 
castle and Northumberland, but also those 
which, though not otherwise of local interest, 
were printed within the area down to 1875. 
Local authors are distinguished by an aster- 
isk, and the ingenious use of different founts 
of type will be very helpful to cross refer- 
ences throughout the catalogue. The work 
of the late Mr. Richard Welford on ‘ New- 
castle Typography’ finished with the year 
1800, and the catalogue now under review 

_ carries the list down to 1850, together with 
a very important number of items omitted 
in the original compilation. 

In the Polaco, Mr. Anderton pays tribute 
to the Libraries Committee ‘‘ for their in- 
dispensable and sympathetic support,’’ and 
awards generous praise to Mr. W. H. Gib- 
son for his ‘‘ watchful skill, resourceful- 
ness, and willing energy,’’ and to Mr, R. 
N. A. Miller for “his interest and diligence 
in the local records and their transcription.” 

The catalogue is a fitting and useful guide 
to a splendid collection, and although large, 
is comfortable to use; the type-face is clean 
and legible, the illustrations well chosen, 
and, on the whole, well reproduced: some 
of the Bewick tail-pieces rather lack defini- 
tion, but this particular criticism is scarcely 
justified, as there are peculiar difficulties in 
reproducing from these old blocks. The 
book-plate of the Reference Library, which 
is included, is a very characteristic example 
of Bewick’s work. 

Among the sectional catalogues, alluded to 
| in passing, is one of ‘‘ Miscellanea ”’ issued 
| in conjunction with the Newcastle-upon- 
In this are 
| lists of Parish Registers and pedigrees, as 
well as a selection from the family papers 
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of the Delavals of Northumberland. Again, | near Newport, R.I., and one of Smibert’s 


there is a calendar of the Greenwell Deeds, 
many of them relating to Northumberland ; 
this was compiled by Mr. Joseph Walton, 
Sub Librarian. 

Another concerns the Bewick Collection, 
which was bequeathed by the late John 
William Pease. It describes the Pease Be- 
quest in great detail, and contains ten full- 
page illustrations, which include the por- 
trait of Thomas Bewick as he appears in 
Ramsay’s picture of ‘ The Lost Child,’ and 
a number of tail-pieces and vignettes. 


Sonnets of Life. By Sir Leo Chiozza Money. 
(Cobden-Sanderson. 4s. 6d. net). 

We like these sonnets best of any of Sir 

Leo Chiozza Money’s verse which we 
have yet seen. Although we think that the 
irregularities come too frequently, and have 
not been devised quite skilfully (for the 
happy use of irregularity needs either 
supreme luck or supreme sensitiveness to the 
inner light of poetry); although, also, we 
have not found a sonnet which that quint- 
essential light illuminates in its entirety, yet 
the flashes of it are not few, and some do 
truly shine. The philosophy is that charac- 
teristic of the cultured Englishman: Stoic ; 
touched with quick feeling for the pathos of 
mortality, the beauty of nature, the eternal 
values of kindness and justice; appreciate- 


ively aware of science, art and _ letters, 
and indignantly aware of the _ blight 
that has fallen on the world out of 


commercial greed. Something, then, of mel- 
ancholy and something of reproachfulness 
pervades the book. We do not see how any- 
one should come to think of the sonnet as 





painting of Berkeley and his companions on 
his expedition to found his college in the Ber- 
mudas. It is a little startling to find our old 
friend Arbuthnot styled ‘‘ Sir John ’’—where 
did Dr. Rand find that? A new ‘‘ Plain 
Text ’’ in the Cambridge series so named (1s. 
6d. net) gives us two sermons of Lancelot 
Andrewes on the Resurrection. They are 
admirable and rather singular pieces, well 
characterised in the note prefixed to them by 
the editors, Mr. John Butt and Mr. Geoffrey 
Tillotson. His theme, they truly say, 
masters the preacher, who yet allows himself 
in no rhetoric, speaking with a clear abrupt- 
ness, the ordinary language of men in a style 
‘‘which progresses with the imperturbable 
tattoo of a Morse signal.” 


To the rapidly growing literature of the 
Roman Wall has now been added The 
Great Wall of Hadrian in Roman Times, 
by Paul Brown (Heath Cranton, 5s. net). It 
is frankly admitted that the little book makes 
no claim to be an original archaeological 
study, and that it is ‘‘ merely a thread to 
string the drawings together,’’ the object of 
the illustrations being to ‘‘ give some ideas 
of what the Roman frontier works were like.”’ 
These reconstructions are in the main con- 
jectural, and as regards the text the author 
has naturally been indebted to Dr. Colling- 


, wood Bruce and other pioneers of the litera- 
| ture of the Wall—his Handbook, first pub- 
| lished two generations ago, is still the stan- 


| dard historical authority. 


| 


“too fine a form to be devoted to the expres- | 
sion of the real vicissitudes of a frustrated | 


working world.”’ 


Dr. Benjamin Rand, of Harvard Univer- | 


sity, has brought out a new piece of work 
on Berkeley, a short monograph entitled 
Berkeley’s American Sojourn (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press; London: Humphrey Milford). 
This is in great part based on the correspon- 
dence between Berkeley and Henry Newman, 
the Secretary for some fifty-five years of the 
§8.P.C.K. A few new facts—such as Berke- 
ley’s preaching in the King’s Chapel at Bos- 
ton just before sailing for England, and his 
visit to Harvard in that same month — are 
added to what we know, and a very pleasant 
picture is painted for us of Berkeley’s Ameri- 
can surroundings and his influence on his 
neighbours there. The illustrations include a 
photograph of Whitehall, Berkeley’s house 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 


| : 
| ‘Natural History of Carolina, Florida and 


Mr. Brown’s 
book deserves commendation as a useful popu- 
lar guide to one of our most remarkable 
archaeological survivals. 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

CATALOGUE 550 issued by Messrs. FRancis 
EDWaRps AND Co., is devoted to books relat- 
ing to America. The principal, or at any 
rate the most costly, item on the list, is a 
first issue of the first edition of the ‘ True 
Declaration of the Estate of the Colonie in 
Virginia,’ published in 1610 ‘‘ by advise and 
direction of the Councell of Virginia,’ in 
order to confute ‘‘Scandalous Reports ”’ 
which were tending towards abandoning the 
colony altogether (£400). Messrs, Epwarps 
have also a first edition of ‘ Nova Britannia,’ 
published the year before, showing the ‘‘ Ex- 
cellent fruites by Planting in Virginia”’ and 
‘* Bxciting all such as be well affected to 
further the same’’ (£160). Another good 
book on the Southern States is Mark Catesby’s 


the Bahama Islands’ (1771: £48). Under 
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‘General Works’ perhaps the most tempting | 
is the black letter Linschoten, “his Discours | 
of Voyages into ye Easte and West Indies ”’ | 
—a volume which we learn has been pre- | 
served at Chillingham Castle for three hun- 
dred years and more. Two fine books on 
South America are the early seventeenth cen- 
tury ‘ Journal ou Description du merveil- | 
leux voyage de Guillaume Schouten ’ (1618: | 
£30) and the ‘Vera Historia Admirandae. 
Navigationis’ of Ulrich Schmidel (1599: 
£95). A collection of thirty-four coloured | 
maps of 1757-1777 is offered for £200, and | 
Philip Lea’s ‘‘ Atlas containing ye Best | 
Maps of the Several Parts of the World,”’ | 
a collection in three volumes made c. 1690, | 
is priced £220. We must not omit the first | 
Latin edition of Raleigh’s ‘ Guiana,’ which 
is to be had for £140 (1599). 


In the Catalogue No. 44 sent to us from 
Oxford by MEssrs. PaRKER AND SON, we 
noted several pleasant sixteenth century 
items, thus: ‘ All the Workes’ of John Tay- 
lor, the water-poet, in the first edition (1630: 
£15 15s.); Speed’s ‘Prospect of the Most 
Famous Parts of the World’ (1627-31: £35); | 
the first collected edition of Sir Thomas | 
Browne’s ‘ Works’ (1681: £12 12s.); a first | 
edition of Donne’s ‘ Biathanatos ’ (£9 9s.); a 





first edition of Marvell’s ‘ Miscellany Poems ° | 


(1681: £24); and a first edition of Alexan- 
der Ross’s ‘ Mystagogus Poeticus’ (1647: £5 
10s.). Good eighteenth century first edi- 
tions are Johnson’s ‘ Journey to the Western 
Islands of Scotland’ (1775: £7); ‘ Poems by 
Mr. Gray’ (first collected edition) brought 
out in 1768 (£8 15s.) ; Gay’s ‘ Trivia’ (£14) 
and Capt. James Cook’s ‘ Voyage towards the 
South Pole’ (1777: £8 8s.). Unders ‘Deeds’ 
is a list containing items of considerable 
interest, chief among them a Norfolk collec- 
tion numbering 23 pieces, mostly of the four- 
teenth century, but with five of earlier date, 
which is to be had for £10. They have all to 
do with land or messuages in Haveringland, 
and are said to be in most cases well pre- 
served. We may also mention a fine copy of 
Anthony a Wood’s ‘ History and Antiquities 
of the Colleges and Halls of Oxford,’ edited 
by John Gutch, with ‘ Fasti Oxonienses’ 
and ‘ The Ancient and Present State of the 
City of Oxford’—four volumes extra-illus- 
trated with portraits and plates from Log- 
gan’s ‘Oxonia Illustrata’ (£15). 

WE have looked through Masor Harriey 


with much interest. The principal items be- 


| of Nations’ (£295: 1766). 
| esting than these is a copy of ‘ The Secret 





CtaRkK’s Catalogue of Rare Books (No. 28) 


longing to the eighteenth century, are an 
early issue of the first edition of Goldsmith’s 
‘She Stoops to Conquer,’ priced £275 (1773): 
and a first edition of Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth 
Not less inter- 


History of Persia’ (first edition) which once 
belonged to Gray, who transcribed into it 


| the real names of the persons and places pur- 


porting to be Persian, taking them from the 
key privately printed in Holland (£60: 
1745). In Part ii of the Catalogue (1800- 
1930) we noted that Robert Bridges’s ‘ Tes- 
tament of Beauty’—in a large paper copy 
of the first edition—may command £10 10s. ; 
and Mr. Galsworthy’s ‘ Forsyte Saga’ (1922), 
£37 10s. (large papersigned), Magsor Crark 
offers two MSS. of C. E. Montague’s — 
—‘The Morning’s War’ and ‘Rough Justice’ 
—for £175 each. We noted also a copy of 
James Elroy Flecker’s ‘Golden Journey to 
Samarkand,’ with Max Goschen’s imprint, 
priced £14 (1913). : 


CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 411, col. 2, lines 38 and 41, for 
“ Tyrtko’s ” read Turtko’s. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are oak 
gern to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
‘N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to "egy within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and page 
at which the contribution in question is to 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. Q’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 

A good friend of ‘N. and Q.’? — of whose 
knowledge other readers sometimes wish to 
take advantage — desires us to suggest that 
correspondents who send letters to us to 
be forwarded, should, if these require reply, en- 
close the necessary stamp. 
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